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WE SHAKE HANDS 


is an action to encourage neighborly relations 
between Indians and their fellow citizens in the Great Plains 


WE SHAKE HANDS is needed because the Indian communities are lonely. 
They want to meet the communities around them in friendship and the solu- 
tion of common problems. 

“Geographically, the Indian communities are situated in counties and 
states of the United States, and have as their physical neighbors the adjacent 
towns of those counties. Socially—spiritually, if you will—they exist in no 
county and in no state, and have no neighboring towns. Socially they are as 
remote from local life as if they were island colonies of America, lying beyond 
some sea. In fact, historically the Indian communities have been colonially 
ruled, their self-government restricted and their principal governmental rela- 
tion being with a remote federal agency in Washington. Because of the 
paternalistic limitations upon their home rule, the Indian communities have 
tended to regard all of their problems as the Indian problem and to turn to the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs for the solution of troubles which are common to all 
communities and not inherently Indian at all.”—Indian Affairs, No. 22, Sep- 


tember, 1957. Today, through We Shake Hands, the tribal leaders of Nebraska 
and the Dakotas are coming forward with a program to give the Indians and 
non-Indians of that region a sense of being fellow-citizens in their home 
counties and states. 


WE SHAKE HANDS is sponsored by the Association on American 
Indian Affairs, Inc. with the assistance of The Field Foundation, and is being 
carried out as a program of the Midwestern Intertribal Council. In charge of 
the program locally is Mrs. Pauline Tyndall, Nebraska Coordinator, We Shake 
Hands, Macy, Nebraska. Mrs. Tyndall is a member of the Omaha Tribe and is 
Secretary of the Omaha Tribal Council. - 

A year of activity for We Shake Hands was planned at Macy, Nebraska, 
July 25-26, by Indian and non-Indian citizens of Nebraska and the Dakotas. 
There follows the Nebraska Coordinator’s report upon accomplishments in 
her state to date. 


SHAKING HANDS IN NEBRASKA, August 15-November 15, 1957 


By PAULINE TYNDALL 


In 1957 We Shake Hands is being carried forward in the Winnebago 
and Omaha communities, and in 1958 it will be launched in the Santee Sioux 
community and other Indian areas of the state. Action is being taken through 
the committees, with Indian and non-Indian co-chairmen, listed below. 


MEN’S COMMITTEE 
Co-chairmen: Professor Paul Meadows, University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln; Mr. Alfred Wayne Gilpin, Chairman, Omaha Tribal Council, 
Macy 


The Winnebago and Omaha tribal leaders who are members of this 
committee believe that neighborly relations with non-Indians can best be 
advanced through a Speakers Bureau, which will send Indian speakers into 
non-Indian communities and arrange for non-Indian speakers to address 
reservation audiences. Wishing to do justice to what they have to tell about 
their people, the committee has persuaded the public school system of Sioux 
City, Iowa to set up a weekly adult education class in public speaking at 
Winnebago which Indians and non-Indians of the area are welcome to attend 
at a tuition fee of $7.00. Transportation within the Macy-Winnebago region 
is by car-pool. Growing out of the establishment of this first adult education 
class ever to come to the Winnebagos and Omahas are plans for adult educa- 
tion in other subjects, such as English and business management, in 1958. A 
We Shake Hands Speakers Bureau brochure, now being printed and soon to be 
distributed locally, will contain the following information: 


Speakers: Mr. Frank Beaver, Chairman, Winnebago Tribal Council; 
Edward Cline, Jr., Omaha; Mr. John Folster, United States Public Health 
Service; Mr. Alfred Wayne Gilpin, Chairman, Omaha Tribal Council; 
Mr. James Hamilton, Omaha; Mr. Walter Hamilton, Omaha; Professor 
Paul Meadows, Chairman, Department of Sociology, University of 
Nebraska; Mr. Frank Parker, member, Omaha Tribal Council; Mr. Leo 
C. St. Cyr, Winnebago. 


Subjects: 
THE INDIANS OF NEBRASKA—history and culture of the tribes of 
the state 
HEALTH PROBLEMS OF THE AMERICAN INDIANS 


WAKONDA—teligious beliefs of the Indian people of the Great 
Plains 


Chairmen of the Omaha and Winnebago Junior Tribal Councils. 
(L) George F. Grant, Jr., Omaha. (R) Leo C. St. Cyr, Winnebago. 


The Junior Tribal Councils are organized to consist of officers and 
councilmen elected by the members of the We Shake Hands Youth Com- 
mittee. The Winnebago Junior Tribal Council, following the pattern set by 
the adults on that reservation, held primaries and an election by ballot vote, 
putting the following persons into office: Chairman, Leo C. St. Cyr; Vice 
Chairman, Betty Black Hawk; Secretary, Marilyn J. Harden; Treasurer, 
Thomas F. Harden; Councilmen: Ralph Tebo, Regina Little Beaver, Rowland 
Rave, Patricia DeCora, Donald Pilcher, Andrea Paulsen, Pat Maney, Laura 
White Wing. The Omaha Junior Tribal Council, following the election pro- 
cedure followed by adults in their community, elected the following by a 
how of hands: Chairman, George F. Grant, Jr.; Vice Chairman, Blanche 





Paul Meadows, Chairman, Department of Sociology, University of 
Nebraska; Mr. Frank Parker, member, Omaha Tribal Council; Mr. Leo 
C. St. Cyr, Winnebago. 
Subjects: 
THE INDIANS OF NEBRASKA—history and culture of the tribes of 
the state 
HEALTH PROBLEMS OF THE AMERICAN INDIANS 
WAKONDA—teligious beliefs of the Indian people of the Great 
Plains 
INDIAN SURVIVAL IN NEBRASKA—analysis of governmental, social 
and economic problems confronting the Nebraska Indian com- 
munities 


INDIAN YOUTH IN TOMORROW'S NEBRASKA 


Rates: $10 plus expenses. Fees will be waived in special cases 


The Omaha Tribal Council has taken advantage of the technical 
assistance available through the faculty members of the University of Nebraska 
who are cooperating in the We Shake Hands program. The council has re- 
quested and will receive expert instruction in business management (including 
budgeting and accounting) and assistance in the establishment of a tribal land 
enterprise. 


WOMEN’S COMMITTEE 


Co-chairmen: Mrs. Allen M. Adams, wife of Superintendent of Winne- 
bago Agency; Mrs. Angela Little Beaver, Winnebago Tribal Council 


The Omaha, Winnebago and non-Indian women who met to form 
this committee felt that a problem common to all and which had to be solved 
by all was how to increase citizen participation in local government, both in 
the reservation communities and in the county in which these communities 
are situated. The establishment of a Thurston County branch of the League 
of Women Voters was decided upon as the means to accomplish this pur- 
pose, and steps are now being taken to meet the League’s requirements for 
the setting up of a branch. Under the guidance of Mrs. Roy Marshall of 
Omaha, representing the Nebraska League of Women Voters, monthly meet- 
ings are being held in Walthill, near the Omaha and Winnebago reservations. 
The first step toward League affiliation has been taken in the form of study 
of League principles and accomplishments. The second step, the study of 
local community government and civic problems and the production of a 
pamphlet entitled Know Your Community, is about to be taken. This study 
will cover the Omaha and Winnebago tribal governments as well as the gov- 
ernment of Thurston County. 

Indian and non-Indian women of Thurston County are invited to 
cooperate in building a branch of the League of Women Voters. Those in- 
terested should communicate with Mrs. Pauline Tyndall, Nebraska Coordi- 
nator, We Shake Hands, Macy, Nebraska. 


YOUTH COMMITTEE 


Co-chairmen: Miss Marilyn Harden, Winnebago; Miss Maxine Tyndall, 
Omaha; Mr. Earl Dyer, City Editor, Lincoln Star 


The Omaha and Winnebago young people who are members of the 
Youth Committee believe that they can best serve the cause of neighborly 
relations by making their communities the kind of places other communi- 
ties will want to be neighborly with. In order to do this, as well as to pre- 
pare themselves for their future role in tribal government, they have organized 
themselves into an Omaha and a Winnebago Junior Tribal Council. These 
are modelled upon the adult tribal councils of the Omaha and Winnebago 
communities, and meet regularly to consider items of business which are at 
the same time being considered by the adult councils of the tribes. The Omaha 
Junior Tribal Council, for example, has simultaneously with the adult coun- 
cil, been considering plans for a community house and is now ready to submit 
its recommendations to the adult group. 


The Junior Tribal Councils are organized to consist of officers and 
councilmen elected by the members of the We Shake Hands Youth Com- 
mittee. The Winnebago Junior Tribal Council, following the pattern set by 
the adults on that reservation, held primaries and an election by ballot vote, 
putting the following persons into office: Chairman, Leo C. St. Cyr; Vice 
Chairman, Betty Black Hawk; Secretary, Marilyn J. Harden; Treaswrer, 
Thomas F. Harden; Councilmen: Ralph Tebo, Regina Little Beaver, Rowland 
Rave, Patricia DeCora, Donald Pilcher, Andrea Paulsen, Pat Maney, Laura 
White Wing. The Omaha Junior Tribal Council, following the election pro- 
cedure followed by adults in their community, elected the following by a 
show of hands: Chairman, George F. Grant, Jr.; Vice Chairman, Blanche 
Robinson; Secretary, Joan Grant; Treaswrer, Barbara Harlan; Councilmen: 
Geneva Cayou, Charles Phillips, Clifford Wolfe, Jr. 

The tribal council of the adult Omahas is organized into action com- 
mittees, whereas that of the Winnebagos is not. Following the Omaha pro- 
cedure, both the Omaha and Winnebago Junior Tribal Councils have ap- 
pointed committees to carry out their proposed program for community im- 
provement. Since the committees are similar for both groups, their combined 
programs are described here: 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


e To promote, encourage and help to further the education of Indian 
youth so that they may become better leaders tomorrow; to do this by inter- 
viewing every high school senior about vocation and higher education and 
by providing information on scholarships available for vocational and col- 
lege training 

e To campaign or otherwise act vigorously on issues which have edu- 
cational aspects, such as school board elections; to encourage adult Indian 
membership and activity in organizations such as the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation 

e To organize inter-racial youth meetings 


WELFARE COMMITTEE 

e To study the qualifications of candidates in tribal, county and state 
elections in the light of the welfare of the Winnebago and Omaha people; to 
promote the nomination and work for the election of those found to be best 
qualified 

HEALTH COMMITTEE 

e In cooperation with the Winnebago Hospital of the United States 
Public Health Service to help the Omaha and Winnebago people understand 
health problems and how to overcome them 


TRIBAL LAW COMMITTEE 


e To learn the constitutions, by-laws, charters, and tribal laws gov- 
erning the Omaha and Winnebago people in order to participate fully and 
effectively in community affairs 


e To accomplish the above by holding regular meetings with the 
Omaha and Winnebago adult tribal councils and by considering items of 
business before these councils 


PUBLIC EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

e To hold joint meetings, at approximately six-week intervals, of the 
Omaha and Winnebago Junior Tribal Councils for the purpose of discussing 
national legislation and Indian Bureau administrative measures which affect 
Indian people all over the United States 


e To arrange for a joint visit by the Omaha and Winnebago Junior 
Tribal Councils to the Mennonite community in Iowa as an aid to under- 
standing techniques which may be used by a culturally different community 
in order to survive and retain its identity in modern America 


RECREATION COMMITTEE 


e To seek funds for and sponsor the following: Intramural Sports 
(volleyball, basketball, badminton); Golden Gloves Team; Sewing Club; 
Journalism Club; Dancing Club; Public Speaking Class. 
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Youth Committee believe that they can best serve the cause of neighborly 
relations by making their communities the kind of places other communi- 
ties will want to be neighborly with. In order to do this, as well as to pre- 
pare themselves for their future role in tribal government, they have organized 
themselves into an Omaha and a Winnebago Junior Tribal Council. These 
are modelled upon the adult tribal councils of the Omaha and Winnebago 
communities, and meet regularly to consider items of business which are at 
the same time being considered by the adult councils of the tribes. The Omaha 
Junior Tribal Council, for example, has simultaneously with the adult coun- 
cil, been considering plans for a community house and is now ready to submit 
its recommendations to the adult group. 


national legislation and Indian Bureau administrative measures which affect 
Indian people all over the United States 

e To arrange for a joint visit by the Omaha and Winnebago Junior 
Tribal Councils to the Mennonite community in Iowa as an aid to under- 
standing techniques which may be used by a culturally different community 
in order to survive and retain its identity in modern America 


RECREATION COMMITTEE 


e To seek funds for and sponsor the following: Intramural Sports 
(volleyball, basketball, badminton); Golden Gloves Team; Sewing Club; 
Journalism Club; Dancing Club; Public Speaking Class. 


YOUNG INDIAN AND NEBRASKAN 


Address by La Verne Madigan, Executive Director, Association on American Indian Affairs, Inc. 


to The Omaha and Winnebago Junior TribalCouncils, Winnebago, Nebraska 


November 15, 1957 


I am sick of the Indian problem. 

The world is full of sweet and terrible things, and you are eager-eyed 
young people ready to go adventuring in it. I said that you are young people, 
not young Indians. I said that because I know you feel like people first and 
like Indians afterwards. 

I am sure you do not want to spend your waking and nightmare hours, 
as your tribal leaders and non-Indian friends do, desponding over the situa- 
tion of the Indians in the United States. I think you want to think about 
and hear about the things others of your age like to think and hear about: 
careers and vocations; educational opportunities; styles and home decoration 
if you are a woman; sports and sputniks if you are a man; the causes of war, 
and the hope of peace. I am certain that not one of you if asked what his main 
interest is would say, “The Indian problem.” Yet, if this Indian problem is 
ever to be solved, it must be your main interest. 

All of us who are sick of the Indian problem—you young people of 
the tribal communities and we in the Indian-interest organizations like the 
Association on American Indian Affairs and the National Congress of Ameri- 


can Indians have to go right on talking about it. We have to talk about it to 
our fellow-citizens all over America and particularly in these western states 
where Indians live, until these fellow-citizens are as sick of the Indian prob- 
lem as we are. When we are all equally sick of it, we shall all act together 
to solve it . 

I cannot tell you what a relief and pleasure it would be to sit down 
some night with my Indian friends and talk about baby-food, dakti-wa-u, love 
and Khrushchev instead of Indian sickness, Indian land sales, and the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs. There will come a day—which I do not 
expect to see but which you teen-agers may—when the Indian tribal com- 
munities will have raised themselves to the level of health, education and re- 
sponsible self-government prevailing elsewhere in the United States and will 
voluntarily take full command of their own affairs. When that day dawns, 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs will not have to force termination upon the 
tribal communities. The tribal communities will terminate the Bureau. 

I pray that the generation of Americans which follows yours 





will not witness what I witnessed yesterday when I accompanied the 
Omaha Tribal Council to the Agency office here in Winnebago. What 
was tragic about the scene I beheld was the good-humored uncon- 
sciousness of an Agency official and clerk of the fact that they were 
treating elected representatives of the Indian people with disrespect 
that was obviously habitual. The question which the Omaha Tribal 
Council took to the Agency office was not a world-shaking one, and, 
for all I know, the Council may have been incorrect in raising it. I 
am not willing to judge. I am willing, however, to say that only ap- 
pointed employees, quite beyond the power of the people whose affairs 
they administer and clearly accustomed to thinking of articulate In- 
dians as tiresome children to be put in their place—only such employees 
would receive the elected representatives of a community so insultingly 
without meaning to or even realizing that they insulted them. 

As I said, I am not willing to judge the matter which the 
Omaha Tribal Council brought to the Agency office. Nevertheless, you 
will be curious about what the matter was. 

Tribal councils have the power to lease tribal land. Agencies 
advertise the land for bids by Indians and non-Indians, receive the 
bids, and send abstracts of the bids to the councils for action. The high- 
est bid must be accepted, but the tribal members must be given an 
opportunity to match the highest bid, and the councils have the au- 
thority to weigh matching high bids against each other. The Omaha 
Tribal Council says that it has been scrutinizing these high bids with 
greater care than formerly, in order that, where possible, leases may 
go to the neediest Indian families bidding for the land. 

According to the Omaha Tribal Council, the current year’s ab- 
stract of bids was sent them by the Agency, was acted upon, and was 
returned to the Agency by the Council. The Council, as was normal, 
then awaited the arrival for their signature of the actual leases which 
the Agency would draw up; involved in this waiting were tribal mem- 
bers whose bids for leases had been approved. While they waited, 
the Council received from the Agency a single, fully-prepared lease, 
made out to a tribal member whose wife works in the Agency office. 
The Tribal Council declares that the bid on which this lease was based 
was not included in the abstract of bids which the Agency submitted 
to them for approval; the Council says it does not even know whether 
the land for which the lease was written was ever advertised for pub- 
lic bidding. 

Omaha Tribal Council members said they do not intend to reject 
this lease, but stated that they returned it to the Agency requesting 
the addition of a minor stipulation, and inquiring how the lease came 
to originate in the Agency office without prior approval by the Coun- 
cil. The Agency, according to Council members, sent the lease back to 
them again for signature, without adding the stipulation and without 
even acknowledging the question about the irregular processing of the 
lease. Whereupon, the Council paid a formal visit to the Agency. 

Although about six members of the Tribal Council called upon 
the Agency official who was acting in the absgnce on vacation of the 
Superintendent, and although the official’s office was large enough to 
seat only four callers, no suggestion was made that the meeting take 
place in the waiting room which would have seated all. Therefore, 
three members of the Council and I, as visiting fireman, were admitted 
to the office, while the other tribal representatives cooled their heels 
in another room. The tribal representatives addressed the official and 
each other courteously as “Mr.”, and the official addressed the tribal 
representatives with friendly paternalism by their first names. (This 
relationship did not add to the tribal representatives’ sense of dignity 
and equality, but it was obviously an old, established thing to which 
the only reaction they had was the silent, inward, ulcer-producing 
kind. ) 

The tribal representatives asked their question. It was brushed 
aside. It was met by pleasant-voiced statements that the Superintendent 
who could answer was away and that the authority to answer had not 
been delegated; that the files which contained the answer were locked 
and the clerk who had the key was out on sick leave; that (and this was 
in reply to a council member’s inquiry) if Dr. Ben Reifel telephoned 
from Aberdeen for the same information a way would be found to give 
it to him, but that that was because he is Area Director. 

Knowing as I do that Dr. Reifel is a great man who sometimes angrily 
tells the Indian people to respect themselves, and who just as angrily tells 
others to respect the dignity of the Indian people—knowing this, I can at least 
tell myself and you that scenes such as the one I described are abhorrent to 
him and are becoming rarer and rarer in the Indian area under his jurisdiction. 

Such scenes are becoming rarer because Dr. Reifel, whose administra- 
tion includes the Dakotas and Nebraska, is trying to staff his agencies with 
men and women who understand the deep will of the Indian communities of 
this Great Plains area to survive as communities in modern America. Dr. 
Reifel has the wisdom, therefore, to know that staffing his agencies as rapidly 
as possible with human beings who respect other human beings (even In- 
dians), and who understand their aspirations is not enough. He knows that 
it is the Indian communities themselves, sick of the Indian problem, which 
alone can solve the Indian problem. He is encouraging all the peaceful or 


to homesteading by white settlers pushing westward from the crowded East. 

The Indian people who were given allotments were also given basic 
farming equipment and, frequently, houses in which to live, and were ex- 
pected within twenty-five years to turn into white men, ambitious, competi- 
tive, full of the white man’s almost religious dedication to the acquisition of 
material things. After twenty-five years, when this miracle would supposedly 
be complete, individual Indians would be free to apply for the removal of 
restrictions from their land and free to sell it out of Indian ownership. 

Something went wrong with the miracle. The Indians, who had always 
functioned effectively and efficiently in their own society as a community of 
people acting together, failed somehow in 25 years to become fired by the 
white man’s feeling of individual ownership. Moreover, 25 years were not 
enough to produce the kind of farmer European civilization had been 2,000 
years in producing. When the 25 years were ended, many, many Indians, who 
had not been successful in agriculture, sold their land to whites and remained, 
landless now, where their lands used to lie. 

All Indians did not sell their land. Some left it, divided by law into 
equal shares, to their children. And the children left these reduced pieces of 
land, again divided into equal shares, to their children. Today such of the 
originally allotted land as still remains in Indian ownership is fractionated— 
broken into small lots, that is. It can only be used by farmers who have suffi- 
cient money to lease enough of this land to make an economic agricultural 
unit. Neither the individual Indian farmer nor the individual Indian tribe, 
in most cases, has the money required to do this. Therefore, the fractionated 
heirship lands are leased in blocks to white farmers, and the individual Indian 
heirs receive the lease-money which, often, will not buy a pair of shoes. The 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, meanwhile, encourages individual Indians to sell 
their heirship lands out of Indian ownership and to seek their fortunes in dis- 
tant cities. 

The shrinkage of the land base of the Indian communities is taking 
place all over the states of the Great Plains and Northwest—in Nebraska, the 
Dakotas, Montana, Washiagton, Oregon and Idaho. It is mo¢ taking place in 
the Southwest—in Arizona and New Mexico. Why? 

Because in those states the General Allotment was never generally put 
into effect and the land remains almost intact in tribal ownership. There in- 
dividual Indians are poor, but the tribes are engaged in dramatic plans for 
community self-help. The Southwestern tribes can face the future boldly be- 
cause the tribal community is not being sold away from under their feet while 
they plan for its development. 

In 1934, the United States took a new look at the situation of the 
American Indians, saw that the General Allotment Act had reduced them to 
a condition of destitution which could not be tolerated in a democracy, and, 
so, enacted the Wheeler-Howard Act, more commonly know as the IRA or 
Indian Reorganization Act. The IRA recognized for the first time the fact 
that Indians were different from other minorities in the United States in that 
the others had come to this continent voluntarily from other countries, seek- 
ing a better life and consciously ready to give up their former culture in order 
to adopt a new nationality. The Indians had been, willy-nilly, surrounded by 
the alien culture of the invaders but had never made any free decision to 
forsake their own. 

Under the IRA, the official philosophy in Indian affairs held that the 
Indian tribal communities were entitled to political and cultural autonomy 
within the larger American framework, and many of the tribes voted to adopt 
constitutions for their own self-government. If the spirit of the IRA had con- 
tinued to preside over Indian affairs, it seems certain to me that the tribes 
would have been helped to purchase back allotted Indian land and that these 
Indian communities of the Great Plains would not be threatened with the 
loss of their land-base today. 

With World War II, however, Congress inevitably scrapped domestic 
programs, including programs for Indian land purchase, in favor of expendi- 
tures for military purposes. And when the war ended, the IRA was lying 
nearly dead. 

No attempt was made to repeal the IRA, but in 1953 the 83rd Con- 
gress enacted a new statement of Indian policy called H. Con. Res. 108, the 
Termination Program. Briefly, H. Con. Res. 108 calls for the termination of 
all Federal protection of Indian lands and rights as rapidly as possible. Under 
the terms of this Resolution, Congress, in 1953, terminated several tribes, and 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs has been and still is encouraging the sale of 
Indian lands and the dispersal of the present generation of Indian young 
people from their communities. 

The Congress which enacted H. Con. Res. 108 as the official Indian 
policy of the United States went out of existence, and later Congresses have 
not troubled to repeal it, although they have let it lie dormant. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs, however, continues to cite H. Con. Res. 
108 as an order from Congress which it must obey, and the Bureau flatly 
refuses to exercise the power, which it has, to halt the sale of Indian lands. 
It flatly refuses to ask Congress for a new official Indian policy which would 
be based upon the right of Indians to exist as Indians and in Indian com- 
munities as long as they wish. 

A statement of such an Indian policy has been written, and has been 
introduced into the United States Senate as Senate Concurrent Resolution 3, 
the American Indian Point IV Program. The Senate Sub-Committee on In- 
dian Affairs held hearings on the Resolution last May in Washington and 





"”" "The tribal representatives asked their question. It was brushed 
aside. It was met by pleasant-voiced statements that the Superintendent 
who could answer was away and that the authority to answer had not 
been delegated; that the files which contained the answer were locked 
and the clerk who had the key was out on sick leave; that (and this was 
in reply to a council member’s inquiry) if Dr. Ben Reifel telephoned 
from Aberdeen for the same information a way would be found to give 
it to him, but that that was because he is Area Director. 

Knowing as I do that Dr. Reifel is a great man who sometimes angrily 
tells the Indian people to respect themselves, and who just as angrily tells 
others to respect the dignity of the Indian people—knowing this, I can at least 
tell myself and you that scenes such as the one I described are abhorrent to 
him and are becoming rarer and rarer in the Indian area under his jurisdiction. 

Such scenes are becoming rarer because Dr. Reifel, whose administra- 
tion includes the Dakotas and Nebraska, is trying to staff his agencies with 
men and women who understand the deep will of the Indian communities of 
this Great Plains area to survive as communities in modern America. Dr. 
Reifel has the wisdom, therefore, to know that staffing his agencies as rapidly 
as possible with human beings who respect other human beings (even In- 
dians), and who understand their aspirations is not enough. He knows that 
it is the Indian communities themselves, sick of the Indian problem, which 
alone can solve the Indian problem. He is encouraging all the peaceful or 
stormy signs of life and love of freedom which occur in the Indian communi- 
ties in his jurisdiction, and, consequently, he blesses the cocky, independent 
Junior Tribal Councils which have developed, as part of We Shake Hands, 

among the Winnebagos and Omahas. 

He blesses also the work of the We Shake Hands Women’s Commit- 
tee, which is working toward the organization of branches of the League of 
Women Voters in order that the political life of the Indian communities 
may function like that of communities in the country generally; and he blesses 
the work of the We Shake Hands Men’s Committees which will be to spread 
knowledge about the Indian people among their fellow-citizens in the state 
through a Speakers Bureau, to study public administration in order that tribal 
government may be improved, and to develop—in cooperation with your 
good friends from the University of Nebraska—plans for the economic de- 
velopment of the communities. 

I mention what the adults are doing as part of the We Shake Hands 
program, because you are young and probably just a little arrogant. Arrogant 
because you have so many promising, unlived years ahead of you. You prob- 
ably do not realize how much innate stateliness of spirit it takes for a grown-up 
Indian man or woman to believe in the equal rights of the Indian people and 
to work to make these equal rights a fact in Indian life. 

The adult Indian men and women—your elders—grew up in poverty 
and will probably die in it, as you will not. If they were very lucky, they had 
eight years of schooling, yet try valiantly through tribal government to solve 
problems which baffle some of the best-educated minds in the United States. 
Again, if they were very lucky, they have managed to survive tuberculosis or 
one or more of the other terrible diseases which kill off so many Indians before 
they reach the age of twenty-one. 

That is the adult Indian who is working for the survival and advance- 
ment of your community. And that is why I said that such an adult must 
have an innate stateliness of spirit in order to hold his chin up, his shoulders 
back, and his faith in his people’s future unshaken. 

You and your elders and the white citizens of Nebraska in the We 
Shake Hands program are, unknowi to yourselves perhaps, making history 
in Indian affairs. Not since the Indian cribes were conquered and governed 
as colonies of and within the United States has there been such a movement 
on the part of the Indian people and their fellow-citizens to relate the Indian 
communities to the other communities of the county and state in which they 
live. 

The sad saga of earlier efforts, on the part of non-Indians who were 
sometimes well-meaning but more often greedy for Indian land, to terminate 
the Indian problem is too long to tell here. It will have to be enough to sa 
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nearly dead. 

‘ No attempt was made to repeal the IRA, but in 1953 the 83rd Con- 
gress enacted a new statement of Indian policy called H. Con. Res. 108, the 
Termination Program. Briefly, H. Con. Res. 108 calls for the termination of 
all Federal protection of Indian lands and rights as rapidly as possible. Under 
the terms of this Resolution, Congress, in 1953, terminated several tribes, and 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs has been and still is encouraging the sale of 
Indian lands and the dispersal of the present generation of Indian young 
people from their communities. 

The Congress which enacted H. Con. Res. 108 as the official Indian 
policy of the United States went our of existence, and later Congresses have 
not troubled to repeal it, although they have let it lie dormant. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs, however, continues to cite H. Con. Res. 
108 as an order from Congress which it must obey, and the Bureau flatly 
refuses to exercise the power, which it has, to halt the sale of Indian lands. 
It flatly refuses to ask Congress for a new official Indian policy which would 
be based upon the right of Indians to exist as Indians and in Indian com- 
munities as long as they wish. 

A statement of such an Indian policy has been written, and has been 
introduced into the United States Senate as Senate Concurrent Resolution 3, 
the American Indian Point IV Program. The Senate Sub-Committee on In- 
dian Affairs held hearings on the Resolution last May in Washington, and 
over 70 Indian tribal delegates appeared to testify in favor of it, as did repre- 
sentatives of all of the leading Indian-interest organizations in the country. The 
only testimony against S. Con. Res. 3, the American Indian Point IV Program, 
came from the Department of the Interior and its Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
The Bureau of Indian Affairs argued that so much was being done for the 
Indians already that no additional legislation was needed. Congress as you 
know, will reconvene in January, and other Congresses, thank heaven, will 
follow. 

We in the national Indian-interest organizations must work at the na- 
tional level to create a climate of opinion in which the need for two basic 
laws will be understood: 

e 1. A law, like S. Con. Res. 3, the American Indian Point IV Pro- 
gram, which declares that it is the official Indian policy of the United States 
not to disperse the Indian communities, but to help these communities in their 
effort to reach the level of health and well-being prevailing in the country 
generally 

e 2. A law, designed to undo insofar as it is still possible, the damage 
done to the Indian communities through the General Allotment Act, a law 
providing for a halt in Indian land sales and a program to help impoverished 
tribes purchase allotments and heirship lands which individual Indians wish 
to sell 

In other words, we in the national Indian-interest organizations must 
fight on the national level for time for the Indian communities to solve the 
Indian problem which we are all so sick of. 

Time and a little help are all the Indian communities are asking. Here 
at Winnebago and Macy and in the Dakotas, there is a great stirring of the 
Indian people, a great effort to take over the basic power of self-government 
from the Bureau of Indian Affairs, to seek education for the young, to plan 
tribal business enterprises which will give employment to the people. 

There is a heartwarming new tendency for white neighbors of the 
Indians in these Indian states not either to take over or ignore Indian affairs, 
but to hold out a helping hand to the Indian people as they seek to put their 
communities on an equal footing with the communities around them. 

You young people are beginning to concern yourselves today with the 
policies which control the future of the Indian people in the United States. 
Tomorrow, you will be calied upon to relieve us adults of the responsibility 
for those policies. When that time comes, you will come up with thoughts 
and plans which only a fresh, unwearied generation can produce. 

I say with some humility, that I hope you will continue to prepare 
yourselves as you are doing now for the responsibility which will soon enough 
be squarely on your shoulders. I hope your group will seriously study the im- 





back, and his faith in his people’s future unshaken. 

You and your elders and the white citizens of Nebraska in the We 
Shake Hands program are, unknown to yourselves perhaps, making history 
in Indian affairs. Not since the Indian tribes were conquered and governed 
as colonies of and within the United States has there been such a movement 
on the part of the Indian people and their fellow-citizens to relate the Indian 
communities to the other communities of the county and state in which they 
live. 

The sad saga of earlier efforts, on the part of non-Indians who were 
sometimes well-meaning but more often greedy for Indian land, to terminate 
the Indian problem is too long to tell here. It will have to be enough to say 
that for the past eighty-odd years white efforts to terminate the Indian prob- 
lem have taken the form of efforts to terminate the separate existence of 
Indians as Indians in this country. The feeling has persisted and persists very 
dangerously today in some high Government quarters, that if the Indians can 
be legislated and administrated out of existence on paper, they will cease to 
exist as Indians in very fact. 

The General Allotment Act of 1887 was the first effort of our coun- 
try, on a large scale and in a planned way, to solve the Indian problem. 
Since the planning was done by innocent white do-gooders in New York and 
Pennsylvania, encouraged by powerfui lobbies seeking possession of Indian 
land, and since the planning did not involve the Indian people, the General 
Allotment Act did not work. On the contrary, it led directly to the frustra- 
tions which hem the Indian people in today. 

The General Allotment Act was enacted on the theory that the con- 
quered tribes did not need the lands reserved to them in their treaties with 
the United States, and that it was morally wrong that these lands should waste 
uncultivated in the possession of “mere savages”. With the feeling of carry- 
ing out the will of a just and good God, the United States set about dividing 
the lands of each reservation into farm-size units, one assigned to each indi- 
vidual Indian. The vast areas left over, after the allotment of land, were opened 


Indians in these Indian states not either to take over or ignore Indian affairs, 
but to hold out a helping hand to the Indian people as they seek to put their 
communities on an equal footing with the communities around them. 

You young people are beginning to concern yourselves today with the 
policies which control the future of the Indian people in the United States. 
Tomorrow, you will be called upon to relieve us adults of the responsibility 
for those policies. When that time comes, you will come up with thoughts 
and plans which only a fresh, unwearied generation can produce. 

I say with some humility, that I hope you will continue to prepare 
yourselves as you are doing now for the responsibility which will soon enough 
be squarely on your shoulders. I hope your group will seriously study the im- 
portant things that have been written about the Indian policy of the United 
States. If you vote to do that, the Association on American Indian Affairs will 
send you reading lists and kits of basic literature about your people. 

I hope your groups will plan to hold discussions on such questions as: 


e The difference, if any, between the Indian and other minorities in 
the United States. 


e The relationship of land to the survival of the Indian communities. 


e Tribal government, how it can fully express the will of the people 
it governs. 


e The relative merits of H. Con. Res. 108 (Termination Program) 
and S. Con. Res. 3 (American Indian Point IV Program) as Indian 
policy for the United States. 


As you do these things, as you become certain of your own ideas, I 
hope your group will write a statement which the Association on American 
Indian Affairs may have the privilege of printing and distributing over the 
nation, a statement of your views of the future of the Indian people in 
America. 

That future is yours, and you will decide what it is to be. 





